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PAKISTAN AND I. L. O. 
A. M. Malik 


The establishment of the International Labour Organisation (1.L.O.) 
reflected the aspirations of the people all over the world, particularly 
the workers who had fought and made sacrifices in the Great War and 
who felt that they were entitled to a share in the fruits of peace. The 
main objectives and principles are laid down in the preamble to Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. The constitution made it clear that 
the basic purpose of the Organisation was to serve the cause of peace. 
The I.L.O. had to render this service by furthering social justice. The 
constitution also outlined the measures that have to be taken with a 
view to abolishing conditions of labour that involve injustice, hardship 
and privation. The matters, which the Organisation was asked to 
deal with, included hours of work, labour-supply, prevention of unémploy- 
ment, wages, social security, protection of migrant workers, freedom of 
association, vocational and technical education, and principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value etc. 


During the period between the two World Wars the I.L.O. continued 
to live by the principles and programme contained in its original constitu- 
tion. But in 1944 the I.L.O. Conference held at Philadelphia reviewed 
its goals in the light of past experience and with a renewed deter- 
mination that victory on the military front should be followed in peace- 
time by victory over the obstacles hindering social progress. After a full 
debate the Conference restated the aims and programmes of the Organi- 
sation which is known as the Declaration of Philadelphia and has been 
added to the revised constitution of the Organisation. President Roosevelt 
declared that it summed up the aspirations of an epoch which has known 
two World Wars and may well acquire a historical significance similar 
to that of Declaration of Independence of the United Nations. 


The fundamental principles of I.L.O., as laid down, are that ‘labour 
is not a commodity’; ‘that freedoms of expression and of association are 
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essential to sustain progress’; ‘that poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere’; ‘that the war against want requires to be carried 
on with unrelenting vigour within each nation, and by continuous and 
concerted international effort in which the representatives of workers 
and employers, enjoying equal status with those of Government, join 
with them in free discussion and democratic decisions with a view to 
the promotion of the common welfare’. Among the objectives set 
forth in the Declaration are matters relating to full employment and 
raising of standards of living, appropriate employment, training facilities 
protection of migrants, wages and earnings, hours and other conditions 
of work, collective bargaining, collaboration of workers and employers, 
social security, welfare measures, equality of opportunity etc. 


The I.L.O. has been called a unique Organisation. There are several 
reasons for this. Although it is essentially an inter-Governmental 
organisation, it gives to the representatives of workers and employers a 
status which is not enjoyed by the non-official groups in any other inter- 
national body. This tripartite character has been one of the main pillars 
of I.L.0.’s- strength. For, here unlike all other international bodies 
sponsored by Governments, the Governments do not have the entire 
say in selecting delegations to its deliberations. Freedom has been 
given to the organisations of worxers and employers to ndminate their 
own representatives freely. They can, therefore, pui their case before 
an international forum without any fear. Employers’ and workers’ 
delegates are not subject to national discipline, with the result that what 
is agreed upon among them has the firm stand of common acceptance 
ensuring their rights and proper implementation of the decisions. The 
participating non-official organisation in every country can see that the 
decisions are properly enforced. 


Another striking feature of the Organisation is the vigour with which 
it follows the principle of co-operation and mutual understanding through- 
out the local, national and international life. The Organisation enjoys 
a unique status in respect of its decisions, namely the Conventions and 
the Recommendations which are collectively called the International 
Labour Code. The 1.1.0. does not encroach upon the sovereignty 
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of any nation. It is not actually a legislative body on labour questions. 
Nor is it merely a body making recommendations. The Organisation 
draws up draft conventions which are similar to treaties. The Con- 
ventions do not automatically become binding on the participating 
countries. The members have to consider their acceptance or ratifi- 
cation. And once a country has ratified a Convention it is required 
to give effect to it and to submit reports to I.L.O. on the way that is 
being done. 


Though not unique, the I.L.O. is second to none in its faith in the prin- 
ciple of universality. This is made abundantly clear by its very constitu- 
tion which says that prosperity is not divisible. It was in recognition of 
this principle of universality that the three communistic new-comers 
to the Organisation were welcomed at the 37th Session at Geneva. The 
challenging question, however, is ‘“‘universality at what cost?” There 
are serious doubts whether countries in which the tripartite system cannot 
be followed due to their peculiar political and economic structure and 
countries where freedom of association is not enjoyed to any appreciable 
degree by the working classes, can truly and sincerely collaborate in the 
work of the International Labour Organisation. These questions were 
raised at Geneva in June, this year, but they have yetto be finally 
answered. 


So much about the general aims and objects of this organisation and 
the principles underlying its working. As for concrete results, it is idle 
to expect anything spectacular in the case of an organisation like the 
[.L.O. It isa slow and sometimes dull day-to-day activity which under- 
lies the record of solid achievement since 1919. In brief the result is that 
I.L.O. has succeeded in shaping or helping to shape policies and measures 
which will affect the daily lives of men and women in all its member 
countries. 


One of the most regular and endeavouring forms of I.L.O.’s activities 
is the determination of international minimum standards of social policy 
in the forms of Conventions and Recommendations. The International 
Labour Code today embraces 103 Conventions and 98 Recommen- 
dations. The difference between these two forms of instruments is that 
while the Convention creates obligations and must be implemented in 
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toto if it has been ratified, the Recommendation creates'standards which 
can be adopted according to national needs. Among the matters covered 
by these Conventions and Recommendations are: employment services, 
vocational guidance and training, protection of wages, minimum wages, 
hours of work and related matters, holidays with pay, special protection 
for women and young persons, social security, industrial health, safety 
and welfare, freedom of association, right to organise and bargain col- 
lectively, labour inspection, protection of seamen and emigrants, social 
policy in non-metropolitan territories and collection of labour statistics. 


The provisions of the Code are not automatically binding upon 
all countries but so wide has been their acceptance that a large number 
of legislative and administrative measures adopted in the various countries 
of the world are based upon these international minimum standards. 
Upto June, this year, 1,456 ratifications of Conventions had been record- 
ed. But the usefulness of the Code cannot be judged merely by the num- 
ber of ratifications and the laws adopted in the various countries. In many 
cases the workers have usefully quoted these standards during their 
collective bargaining and have obtained a number of concessions from the 
employers, although a particular Convention may not have been ratified 
by the country concerned due to some technical difficulty. 


Soon after partition, Pakistan applied for membership of the I.L.O. 
and was admitted on 3lst October, 1947. We gave an undertaking 
at that time that we shall abide by the provisions of the 15 Conventions 
ratified by India before the Partition. We have since ratified 7 more 
Conventions bringing the total number of ratified Conventions to 22, a 
record for an Asian country. In many cases the provisions of these 
Conventions have been incorporated in the various labour laws. In others, 
they have been implemented through 2xecutive action. The ratified Con- 
ventions cover matters such as hours of work in industry, the restriction 
of the night work of women and young persons, the provision of weekly 
rest in industry, the restrictions on the admission of boys under certain 
age as trimmers and strokers, the medical examination of young persons 
going to work on shifts, the workmen’s compensation in the case of 
occupational diseases, the proper inspection of emigrants, safeguarding 
the seamen through the articles of agreements, the protection of dock 
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workers against accidents during loading and unloading of ships, the 
prohibition of underground work in mines for women, the abolition of 
fee-charging employment agencies, the proper enforcement of labour 
laws through inspection and finally the guarantee of freedom of associa- 
tion and protection of the right to organise as also the application 
of the right to organise and to bargain collectively. 


Very few people realise the extent to which the 1.L.0. Conventions 
have contributed to the improvement of working and living conditions 
of labour and the general relationship between the employers and workers. 
The scope of I.L.O.’s activities has been widening with the progress of 
time. At one time the burning topic was the question of fixing of 
8-hour day for work in industry. Back in 1919 when a Convention on 
the subject was adopted, it was a great step forward. However, during 
the years following the second World War such discussions had ceased to 
be of great value. Even in underdeveloped countries, like ours, the 8-hour 
day has been established as the norm. 


The I.L.O. has recently been breaking new ground. In 1948, by 
adopting the Convention on Freedom of Association, it tackled for the 
first time one of the fundamental human rights. Since then it has 
adopted a series of international instruments in the field of industrial 
relations. It has been recognised now that the workers must ultimately 
attain the objective of better life through their own efforts and they 
cannot make such efforts unless their basic right, i.e. the right to join a 
union of their choice or to take part in its activities, was respected by 
them in law and in practice. 


The trade union movement in 1947 brought the whole problem of 
trade union rights before the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. The Council referred the matter to the I.L.O. and the 
International Labour Conference adopted the Convention No. 87 on 
Freedom of Association and protection of the right to organise, 
at San-Francisco, in 1948. The Convention lays down the fundamental 
guarantees which workers’ and employets’ organisations should have, from 
the time they are set up until they are disbanded. The guarantees include 
that all workers and employers, without discrimination of any kind, 
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shall possess the right to establish and join organisations of the‘r own 
choice without prior Government authorisation ; that these organi- 
sations shall have the right to draft their own rules, elect their own repre- 
sentatives and function freely without interference from public 
authorities; that workers’ and employers’ organisations cannot be dis- 
solved or suspended by administrative authority but only by a normal 
judicial procedure; and that these organisations shall have the right 
to join federations and to affiliate with the international organisation 
of employers and workers. The Convention reconciles these basic 
guarantees with the law of the land, stipulating that the organisations 
shall respect the law in exercising their rights, but that the law shail not 
impair the guarantees provided in the Conventions. It also states that 
each ratifying Government shall undertake to adopt all necessary and 
appropriate measures for ensuring that workers and employers freely 
exercise the right to organise. 


The next instrament in the series was Convention No. 98 concern- 
ing application of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, adopted in 1949. According to this Convention workers 
must be given adequate protection against anti-union discrimination 
in respect of their employment and there must be freedom from _inter- 
ference in respect of the setting up and operation of their own organi- 
sations. It also provides for the establishment of national machinery 
to ensure respect of the right to organise, as defined in the Conven- 
tion. 


In 1951 the Conference adopted a Recommendation laying down 
the basic principles for collective bargaining machinery and another 
Recommendation setting standards for voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration. In 1952 a Recommendation was adopted concerning co- 
operation between employers and workers as regards matters not covered 
by collective bargaining. 


However, it was realised from the beginning that standards alone 
were not sufficient and it was considered desirable to set up a machinery 
to exert a kind of moral influence on the trend of national policy. After 
a series of consultations between the United Nations and the I.L.O., 
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the Governing Body of the I.L.O. established, in 1950, a Fact Finding 
and Conciliation Commission composed of a number of outstanding 
experts on labour lew and industrial relations. The Commission’s 
aim is to provide international facilities for impartial examination of 
alleged violations of trade union rights. In order to avoid the reference 
of frivolous complaints to the Commission, all complaints undergo 
a preliminary examination by a Committee of the Governing Body called 
the Committee on Freedom of Association. 


The I.L.O. has thus established not only standards in the field of 
industrial relations but also a machinery for safegurding the interests 
of the trade unions. The Conventions and Recommendations have 
since been ratified by a number of countries. The machinery set up for 
examining the allegations concerning infringement of trade union rights. 
has already examined a very large number of cases. 


Pakistan can claim to be amongst the first few countries which took 
the decision to ratify the epoch-making Conventions 87 and 98. By 
ratifying these Conventions Pakistan has lived up to its professions, 
expressed in the Objectives Resolution, which declared that the funda- 
mental rights incsuding the freedom of association shall be guaranteed in 
Pakistan. We have also supported the subsequent Recommendations 
in the field of industrial relations. I think Pakistan can hold its head 
high for adopting a very progressive attitude towards these far-reaching 
international developments. It is interesting to note that the Objectives 
Resolution which envisages the guaranteeing of the fundamental right 
of freedom of association had not yet been drafted when Convention 
No. 87 was adopted at San-Francisco. 


The principles underlying the international instruments are generally 
in conformity with the existing law and practice in the country. The 
right of occupational association is not only implicit in the Trade Unions 
Act but is proposed to be guaranteed in the future constitution itself. 
In fact, there is a special process of reporting to the I.L.O. which 
makes it almost impossible for any ratifying country to evade the 
provisions of the International Labour Conventions. The ratification 
of these Conventions has enabled the worker to claim his own rights. 
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Of course, the rights are accompanied by duties. A suggestion has 
been made by a team of I.L.O. Experts which surveyed the industrial 
labour conditions in Pakistan that the guarantees under the two Con- 
ventions, mentioned by me, should be incorporated explicitly in some 
law. This matter is at present under Government’s consideration. 
We are also examining what changes are necessary in the existing laws 
in order to implement fully the provisions of I.L.O.” Recommendations 
concerning industrial relations. 


The contribution of I.L.O. to the shaping of Pakistan’s labour policies 
has been considerable. We started without any big industries and con- 
sequently without any big industrial labour problems. But we have 
been striving to industrialise the country and industrialisation must 
bring in its wake the complicated problems of labour that have to be 
tackled in the advanced countries of the world. Our main task, there- 
fore, is one of careful planning for the future to build up asound labour 
policy which ensures social justice to the working classes and smooth 
progress of industrial production. In this planning the L.L.O., through 
its technical assistance machinery, has provided us with about fifteen 
experts who have surveyed various aspects of labour problems and made 
recommendations. They have either been implemented or are being 
examined. They cover technical and vocational training, organisation 
of employment exchanges, survey of industrial labour and agricultural 
labour, social security possibilities, cottage industries, training within 
industry, staff training and labour statistics etc. 


The I.L.O. has also trained some Pakistanis to carry on the work 
recommended by the foreign experts. It has established various Field 
Missions for providing assistance on the spot. One of these missions, 
handling matters concerning co-operation, is at Lahore. Pakistan 
has lost no opportunity of benefitting by I.L.O.’s efforts. We have, 
so far, participated in 28 meetings convened by the Organisation which 
include several Sessions of the Governing Body and of the General Confer- 
ence, the three Asian Regional Conferences and a number of other 
technical and regional meetings. We gained membership of the Governing 
Body in the Government group for three years between 1951-1954. 
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A workers’ representative from Pakistan, has been a member of the 
Governing Body in the workers’ group for the last 6 years and has been 
re-elected for another term of three years. An employers’ representative 
has been a deputy member of this Body for six years and has now become 
a titular member for three years. I have had the honour of being the 
Chairman of the Governing Body during the year 1953-54. Members 
of Pakistan delegation have obtained membership, and in some cases 
chairmanship of various Committees of the Conference and in most cases 
they have made significant contributions to the discussions on various 
items, on the agenda. 


Our interest in the I.L.O. has not been merely academic. We have 
not only ratified more Conventions than any other country of Asia and 
taken every possible measure to adhere to their provisions, but have 
also derived benefit from the technical assistance scheme and the field 
activities of the I.L.O0. The Organisation has also been a source of 
inspiration in the establishment of our national tripartite bodies, namely 
the Pakistan Tripartite Labour Conference and the Standing Labour 
Committee, which meet periodically to discuss all important labour 
matters. 


Finally, in analysing the criteria of achievement of the Organisation 
I would quote from an [.L.O. document, which says: 


“The I.L.0. moves forward together with the rest of the 
world, each time that it helps to reduce human misery, each time 
that it helps to eliminate or curtail the exploitation of one man by 
another, each time that it helps to counter social justice in any field. 
It registers achievements each time that it is instrumental in 
bringing to families anywhere more of the things they want for 
living or for making their lives fuller and richer, and in giving 
them a sense of human dignity and freedom inseparable from the 
economic and social progress of mankind. In these terms the 
I.L.0., since the war, may claim to have made some contribution 
to what has been done, wherever and however it has been done, 
to bring a better life to more people. It, again, together with the 
world of which it is a part — has already achieved some results 
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and has justified its faith in the future by the steady pursuit of a 
way which is known to few and lacks appeal for many, but which 


benefits millions’’. 


TUNISIA’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE' 
Salah Ben Youssef 


International opinion has been preoccupied with the Tunisian question 
from the second half of the 19th century. At the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, Bismarck, in agreement with Great Britain, allowed- France to 
occupy Tunisia, the neighbour of Algeria which has been under French 
rule since 1830. Bismarck hoped thus to distract public opinion in France 
from any idea of revenge for Alsace-Lorraine, which had been lost after 
the Franco-German war of 1870. 


As a result, France was able to occupy Tunisia in 1881, after imposing 
upon its ruler, the Bey, a protectorate treaty styled as “Treaty of Fiiend- 
ship and Good Neighbourliness”. This treaty, though imposed by 
force, left the Tunisian sovereignty intact. It authorised France to 
occupy, provisionally, certain points on the coastline until the French and 
the Tunisian authorities agreed in recognising the re-establishment of 
order in the country. 


By this treaty France also undertook to defend the Tunisian territory 
against ail foreign aggressions. In return the Bey entrusted to France 
the protection of the interests of Tunisian nationals abroad. Thus 
the essential provisions of this treaty appeared harmless and did not seem 
to affect in any way the international standing of the Tunisian state or its 
sovereignty. The people of Tunisia, however, did not resign themselves 
to this French dictation. Although the Bey had to bow before force and 
sign the treaty imposed on him, the people rose as one man and it took the 
French troops five years to bring national resistance to an end. Towns 
and villages were captured after hard-fought battles and guerillas. The 


memory of the men and women, who enacted these heroic chapters of our 
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history, continues to inspire us to this day in our struggle for liberty against 
the French colonial forces. 


The French did not abide by the strict application of this 
“Treaty of Friendship and Good Neighbourliness” although they had 
themselves imposed it by force of arms. It became in their hands: first, 
an instrument of economic exploitation for the benefit of the French 
colonial settlers in the country, and secondly a weapon which made 
possible the devastation of Tunisian state as a political and administra- 
tively autonomous entity and the usurpation of all its functions by the 
French community in Tunisia. 


By these and other means, the French protectorate in Tunisia ulti- 
mately led to the transformation of the country into 2 colony administered 
directly by France. The Head of the State and pis ministers were speedily 
reduced to the status of mere figure-heads. All powers were concentrated 
in the hands of the high French officials who became heads of the different 
sectors of administration. They took their orders from the representative 
of France, who carries the title of ‘‘Resident General of the French Republic 
in Tunisia’’. 


The Tunisian people, although physically conquered by the force of 
arms, were still undefeated in spirit. All the encroachments made by the 
French on Tunisian sovereignty invariably gave rise to popular demon- 
strations which France repressed by bloodshed. Then, in 1919, the Tuni- 
sian national movement was organised for the first time by a political 
party under the name of “‘Destour”’. 


The word ‘“‘Destour” means “‘constitution” and defines in part the 
programme of the party. Destour’s aim is to give back to the Tunisian 
people their liberty and political independence and also to inaugurate a 
basically democratic and constitutional regime. From its inception the 
Destour had to submit to successive waves of repression by the French 
authorities and this impaired its vital strength and brought about its 
decline. Then ir, 1934 the Neo-Destour made its appearance. It was 
established by Habib Bourguiba, its president, who was interned for two 
years in La Galite Island, off Tunisia and then exiled to Groix island, 
off the Britanny coast. 
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The Neo-Destour stands for mass action by the people. It does 
not confine its activities merely to demanding independence for Tunisia 
but has undertaken, right from the start, the task of educating all strata 
of Tunisian society. It has thus been able to organise cultivators into 
the General Union of Tunisian Agriculture and workers into the 
General Union of Tunisian Workers which have been affiliated, since 
1950, to the International Federation of Trade Unions. Businessmen 
also have been organised into the Tunisian Union of Commerce and 
Industries and Tunisian officials into the Federation of Tunisian Civil 
Servants. 


These different national organisations show a progressive tendency 
and believe in social justice which permeates the national movement 
for freedom. The Neo-Destour is thus a progressive party, but not in 
the Communist sense in which this word is understood today, by the 
Western Powers. It is a national Tunisian movement, fundamentally 
democratic in spirit and essentially social in character. It is absolutely 
free from all Communistic influence whatsoever, though the French have 
many times unsuccessfully tried to throw suspicion upon this movement 
in order to alienate the sympathy and support of the anti-Communist 
countries. During the last twenty years, the Neo-Destour has had to 
face from the French colonial forces successive attacks, each b!oodier 
than the previous one, but they have not succeeded in stifling our de- 
termination to lead Tunisia towards independence. 


In 1950, for the first time since French occupation in 1881, the 
French acknowledged the failure of their policy of force which they had 
pursued in Tunisia. And Mr. Robert Schuman, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, made an official declaration in Paris in July 1950: 
“France undertakes to lead Tunisia to total independence and to put an 
end in this country to the policy of direct administration by France.” 


The Neo-Destour took note of this solemn pledge and agreed to 
cooperate in the peaceful settlement of Franco-Tunisian differences, 
which had lasted rather too long. On August 17, 1950, a Tunisian 
popular government was set up, and the Neo-Destour delegated me to 
join it. This Government, in terms of a Franco-Tunisian agreement, 
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was entrusted with the task of negotiating with the French Government 
the transfer of power and soevereignty to Tunisia without unreasonable 
delay. These negotiations continued until December 15, 1951, on which 
date the French Government informed us in an official note, signed by 
Mr. Robert Schuman, that ‘‘France considers the protectorate in Tunisia 
as final and demands that the French community in Tunisia have a share in 
all the institutions of the country (the Central Government, the national 
representatives assembly, local bodies and agents in the public services)”. 
This reiteration of protectorate rights by France led to a complete rupture 
between the French Government and the Tunisians. France is trying to 
impose upon us her “‘Diktast’’ and perpetuate French rule in our country. 
She has repudiated the undertakings solemnly given by Robert Schuman 
in 1950, which would have culminated in peaceful restoration of indepen- 
dence to Tunisia. 


To avoid involving the country in bloody convulsions, we made, on 
January 14, 1952, a representation to the Security Council of the United 
Nations, which was then meeting in Paris. We requested it to mediate in 
this conflict. Though the United Nations Charter allows Governments, 
which are not members of the United Nations, to apprise the Security 
Council of all differences in which they are involved with a member state, 
the Secretary-General of the Security Council, probably at the behest 
of the French Government, did not even care to acknowledge our repre- 
sentation. We then approached all the delegations which comprise the 
Afro-Asian group in the United Nations, and it is owing to this group 
that today the Tunisian struggle is one of the most important questions, 
which comes up regularly for discussion at each session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


The French Government responded to this move by launching a new 
military action against our unarmed people, as if to punish them for 
taking the Franco-Tunisian dispute before the U. N. Far from yielding 
to force, the Tunisian people defended their honour and freedom with 
a pertinacity and spirit of sacrifice which nothing could extinguish. 
War-weary and unable to force us to withdraw or disown our com- 
plaint to the Security Council, France took recourse to tactics of a purely 
Nazicharacter. On March 26, 1952, the Tunisian Cabinet was dissolved 
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and its members thrown into prison. My colleague Badra and I were 
then in Paris, engaged in pressing our claims before the U.N. but we 
were somehow able to escape from the clutches of the French police 
and get away to Cairo. 


Since then the French Government has been following a double 
policy in Tunisia. It has tried: (a) to impose reforms which would not 
grant the French colony in Tunisia the right to participate in the Tunisian 
Government and (b) to set up a succession of Tunisian puppet-Govern- 
ments for carrying out these reforms. The Tunisian people continue to 
resist this French policy, by all the means in their power, and are determi- 
ned to thwart the implementation of these pseudo-reforms. They demand, 
with ever growing force, complete independence. 


For some time past, the French policy in Tunisia has been aggressively 
stiffened. And this is today recognised officially by the French authori- 
ties. For, official communiques speak about ceaseless landing of troops in 
Tunisia, and about the constitution of armed groups among the French 
civilians there, while at the same time threats are proffered by the French 
Residency General towards the Tunisian Nationalist leaders. Executions 
of Tunisians by the French terrorists have regularly been committed, here 
and there, but the punishment never reaches the guilty French. This 
is only natural because the Residency General itself arms the murderers 
openly and incites them against the Tunisians. Therefore, it is no longer 
possible for the Resident General to hypocritically wash his hands of the 
blood of innocent Tunisians. 


Tunisians, on their part, stand more united today and desperately 
determined to defend their very existence which is now threatened with 
total destruction. The fight in going on and now even the puppet 
minister, Mr. Mzali, who, in spite of our warnings, agreed to undertake 
anti-national reforms, has resigned recently, probably to avoid respon- 
sibility for the measures of extermination which the French authorities 
admit to have launched against the Tunisians. Between the French Gov- 
ernment and Tunisian patriots the trial of force has begun and now we 
have established a National Army of Liberation to defend our peopie 
against assassination, plunder, pillage and rape—which the French colo- 
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nialists, both civil and military, are committing daily in our country. 
Each day the prestige of France goes down in the eyes of the world by the 
recurrence of such crimes. 


The United States Government, which is providing France with 
the means of exterminating these people, placed under French domina- 
tion, is responsible for the maintenance of this colonialism throughout 
the world. Despite the loud declarations of anti-colonialism put for- 
ward by Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, all men, who believe in 
liberty and are fighting for it today, rise in indignation against this viola- 
tion by the United States of the principles of liberty and justice—those 
very principles which were, at the beginning of their history, the glory and 
the proud inspiration of the American people. 


In this hour of crisis, when Tunisia is forced by the French colonia- 
lism to defend its existence by all possible means, our country expects 
from Pakistan not only moral support, already given, but concrete aid to 
meet the necessities of our struggle. Tunisia considers Pakistan as the 
great motherland of all Muslims. The historical mission of Pakistan, as 
the Quaid-e-Azam had affirmed, is to help all Muslim countries under 
foreign domination to achieve freedom. 


—— = 


SOME ASPECTS OF BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE! 


J. A. Sparks 


The three main principles upon which our parliamentary democracy 
is based are: (i) the Crown (ii) the House of Lords and (iii) the House of 
Commons. The most important and the most powerful of the three is the 
House of Commons, because that is where the real power lies. The 
House of Commons is elected by the people of our country; the House 
of Lords is not elected by the people; and, of course, the Crown is here- 
ditary. No legislation can be placed upon the Statute Book and no 
Act of Parliament becomes legal unless the Crown, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons agree to it. Where the House of Lords and 
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1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 3, 1954. 
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the House of Commons agree to a measure, the Crown’s consent becomes 
automatic. The House of Commons is the supreme body and ulti- 
mately its will prevails. But the House of Lords has the power to delay 
legislation for one year, at the end of which a bill of the House of Com- 
mons becomes law even against their Lordships’ wishes. 


All men and women in Britain above the age of 21 have the franchise. 
The country is divided into 625 geographical areas from each of which a 
member of Parliament is elected. When the election is over, the party 
with the largest number of members in the House of Commons is con- 
Stitutionally entitled to form a government. It is not necessary that the 
party, which gets the majority of votes in the country, should also win the 
majority of seats in the Commons. In the last election the Labour 
party got the majority of votes but the Conservatives got 18 seats more in 
the House. The Crown is obliged to send for the leader of the majority 
and in our country this system works easily because there are at present 
only two large parties. So, there being two main political parties which 
are balanced, the people have to make up their mind as to which of them 
they want to form the government. 


From 1945 to 1951 we had the Labour Government in power. At 
the last general election the Conservative party won. We, the Socialists, 
were disappointed at the result, but nevertheless the people having 
expressed their will, we accept that the Conservative party has 
the right to govern. We accept basically the principle of majority rule, 
the right of the majority party to govern. On the other hand the Op- 
position has the right to criticise the proposed legislation and adminis- 
tration, which it does as constructively as possible. 


After the general election, the members assemble in the House of 
Commons and immediately the government puts into operation its 
general policies. Now for legislation; the first step in the procedure is 
to allocate to the ministers the task of providing bills for the specific 
purposes which the Government desires to pursue. As soon as the bill 
has been framed, it is notified to the House of Commons. Then comes 
the first reading, which lasts two, three or four days, depending upon 
the importance of the bill. Then there is the second reading and the 
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bill is referred to.a Committee, which can be a committce of the whole 
House or a Standing Committee, composed of 49 members, proportion- 
ate to the strength of the parties in the House of Commons. In the 
committee stage, the bill is examined clause by clause and line by line 
and amendments are tabled. When that process concludes, the bill 
comes back to the House of Commons with the Report. This stage 
provides the government with an opportunity to table amendments itself 
to its own bill, if it finds in the criticism of the Opposition any points 
worth adoption. Then we have the third reading of the bill, after 
which it is ultimately carried. No amendments can be put to the bill in 
a general form at this stage. 


After that the bill passes to the House of Lords. There also exactly 
the same procedure is followed except on money bills, because the House 
of Lords cannot touch finance. It cannot interfere with the privilege of 
the House of Commons to tax the people and spend the money. There- 
fore, legislation of a financial character is not debated by the House of 
Lords, which passes it automatically to the Crown for approval. All 
other matters go to the House of Lords and they go through the same 
process as in the House of Commons. They pass it to the Crown and at a 
proper time the Crown sends its consent. In this case the Queen’s Com- 
missioners announce to the Houses of Parliament that the Queen 
assents to the Bill which then becomes law. 


Sometimes it happens that when the Lords receive a bill from the 
Commons, they may disagree with some part or parts of it and wish to 
pass an amendment to it. In cases where they do table amendments 
they send the bill back to the House of Commons for consideration. The 
latter sometimes approve the Lords’ amendment and sometimes disagree ; 
but from the Government’s point of view it is a very valuable means of 
further amending the bill. If they feel that it requires amendment, the 
Government does in the House of Lords submit amendments to its 
own bill, which then again comes to the House of Commons and is debated 
and decision arrived at. If the Lords’ amendment is rejected then they 
can cause a delay of twelve months, after which the bill automatically 
becomes law. 
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It may seem rather a cumbersome procedure for a Bill to be 
subjected to these detailed examinations and criticisms. But we think 
it is a very wise procedure because although Governments are all power- 
ful, we are not sure that they are always wise. Very often the ideas and 
suggestions by the Opposition are accepted, so that the process, which 
I have described, is very useful to the Government to be able to amend 
its own bill in the light of criticism. If we had only a single chamber, 
it would have been very difficult to correct the mistakes afterwards. 
Under our system, we can be sure that when legislation does go upon the 
Statute Book it has been well thought out and that we have discovered 
all the difficulties in its application and that the bill is as perfect as human 
ingenuity can make it. 


That is the general procedure through which most legislation passes. 
But in regard to our day-to-day business in the House of Commons we 
have a very valuable period of one hour which we devote to questions 
to ministers. Normally the House meets at 2-30 p.m. From Mondays 
to Thursdays 2-30 to 3-30 is devoted to questioning ministers about 
the administration of their departments. The back-bench members 
of the House regard this as something most valuable and no Govern- 
ment dare take it away from them. It is very important, because it 
places an obligation upon the minister to come to the House of Com- 
mons and justify the detailed administration of his ministry. A member 
may put down at the most three questions a day for oral answer. An 
unlimited number of questions is allowed for written answers. 


For the convenience of a minister, a particular day is allotted to him 
for answering his questions. A member is called upon by the Speaker to 
put his question and the member just calls the question’s number, e.g. 
**No. 56” or what-ever it-may be, and the minister answers, and then 
the Member may put a supplementary question to the minister. The 
back bencher comes already prepared with his supplementary questions on 
the anticipated answer, although it does not work every time. It really 
places a minister upon his mettle, because he is not always sure of the sup- 
plementary questions he is going to face. However, there is no obligation 
on the minister to answer and sometimes, when a minister is really 
cornered, he does not answer; and of course the members call in a loud 
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voice ‘Answer’, ‘Answer’. That does not happen very often, because 
usually a minister is able to answer most of the supplementary questions. 


Then the Speaker may call upon another member, one from the 
Government side and one from the Opposition side alternatively, to put 
any further supplementary questions. We regard this as very valuable, 
because it does enable the country to receive an answer from the minister 
incharge of the department. Some questions may appear to be very 
insignificant, but for a back bench member, they may be of very great im- 
portance to his constituency. It helps a member very much to get the 
support of his constituents by asking such questions. The member would 
send the questions and the answers to his local newspapers which would 
publish them and thus the people in the constituency would realise that 
their member is doing his work properly. 


At 3-30 a minister may make a statement of policy if there is an urgent 
statement to make. There is also the procedure for asking what is called 
private notice questions, with the sanction of the Speaker. This is rare, 
occasioned by some sudden emergency. Usually at 3-30, the House 
passes On to its normal routine business. Our Standing Orders lay down 
that the House must sit until 10 o’clock so long as there is business for it 
tobe done. At 10 0’clock the Chief Government Whip moves the motion 
“that this House do now adjourn’’, which in fact means that the House 
continues to debate for half an hour, after which it adjourns. For the 
last half an hour of parliamentary business, every day, the private member 
has the opportunity of raising any matter, of which he has given previous 
notice. 


There is a very great demand for this last half hour of parliamentary 
time, on the part of the back bench members. Their names are put to 
balfot by the Speaker and the lucky member, who has got the ballot, has 
to advise the Speaker as to the subject which he is going to debate and 
likewise advise the minister concerned. At the end of the day’s work, 
the member is called upon by the Speaker to state his case. The member 
may take the whole of the time, but this is never done, because it is 
rather discourteous to the minister to criticise his department and not 
to give him a chance to defend it. The general procedure is that on 
the adjournment of the Hous, the member takes about 15 minutes 
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of the time and gives the remainder to the minister to reply to the case 
which he has put forward. This is a very important part of our pro- 
cedure, because it gives a private member an opportunity, without which 
he might feel very much frustrated, of bringing before the House any 
matter of importance and urgency. 


We have detailed procedure on other items of business and one 
might be interested in our Erskine May, who was a very famous Clerk 
of the Parliament. He studied the procedure of the House for a very long 
time and recorded it. We have in our Chamber quite a large number 
of precedents, which go back over hundreds of years; and when the 
occasion arises the Speaker consults the precedents and gives a ruling. 
Therefore, Erskine May is really our Parliamentary Bible and is always 
referred to in cases of dispute and especially on points of order. Some 
members, mostly lawyers, rather specialise in trying to corner the Speaker 
on points of order. But this happens very rarely, because the Speaker 
has the last word and he has very good advice from the Clerks. 


Normally the business of the House of Commons is announced on 
Thursday before the following week. But it very often happens that 
the business needs to be changed, especially if an urgent matter has arisen. 
That is very often done by a procedure which is described as moving 
an adjournment of the House. Only the Chief Whip may move the 
adjournment of the House after the question hour, to discuss a particular 
urgent matter and the House may begin to discuss it at 10 o’clock, but 
that depends on the urgency of the case. The back bench members also 
have an opportunity of securing the adjournment of the House on a 
matter of urgent public importance. In this case, it usually arises from a 
private notice question which the Speaker has allowed to be put after 
half past three, or soon after the statement of the minister at 3-30 p,m. 
The back bench member may move a motion that the House shall stand 
adjourned under Standing Order No. 9 and the Speaker then gives a ruling 
as to whether the matter in his opinion is really a matter of urgent public 
importance and he is guided by the precedents. Very often he refuses 
the motion but sometimes he will agree that the motion may be put, in 
which case he invites the members of the House, who are in favour of the 
motion, to rise in their places and if 40 or more members rise, then what- 
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ever business may be on the Order Paper, it is suspended at 7 o’clock 
that night and the special matter is debated from 7 o’clock until 
10 o’clock. 


Thereafter, we take up the suspended business and, more often than 
not, the House continues the whole night and sometimes two nights in 
succession, especially when the Government has a very narrow majority. 
When the Labour Government was in power, the Opposition tried to 
tire us out with all night sittings. Since the table has been turned and we 
have been trying to do that to them, although not to that extent, we are 
behaving a little better. 


The Opposition is entitled to 26 sitting days to debate any matter, 
it thinks fit, in connection with the spending of money by government 
departments. In this period, we can criticise the departments and 
publicise our case, and the government has to make an answer to it. This 
is very important for although the government is entitled to govern, 
its policy can be criticised and sometimes rightly too. 


We have another method for the back bench member to participate 
in legislation and that is under the procedure by which private members 
may promote bills of their own. But the bills must not entail a charge 
upon the public or local funds, unless the Government itself decides 
to adopt the private member’s bill. Thus in the House of Commons 
there is a system under which each year 13 private members’ bills may be 
permitted, and they may be on a wide variety of subjects. A good many 
of them are concerned with preventing cruelty to animals or pro- 
viding safety precautions in industry against injury to workers. The 
same procedure is adopted in the case of private members’ bills, as in 
the case of government bills, the first reading, second reading, committee 
stage, report stage, third reading, the House of Lords, and the Crown. 


We also have 13 sitting days devoted to the discussion of motions of 
private members for which we have to ballot. Those members who are 
successful are able to put a motion onthe Order Paper and have it debated 
in the House of Commons. This provides a wonderful opportunity to a 
private member and enhances his prestige. Thus private members’ mo- 
tions and bills are a very important part of our procedure. 
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The most important of all our business is usually the budget and 
following the budget, the finance bill. The finance bill is exempted from 
the standing order which governs the sitting time of the House. It may 
be discussed all night and all day until such time as there is no member 
who wishes to speak upon it. That is the occasion really for challenging 
the government’s financial policy. The finance bill usually takes a long 
time to get through the House, but eventually it does. 


Such, in brief, is the procedure of our parliamentary system. It is not 
insufficient recommendation for this system that because of it, without 
resort to bloodshed and violence, we have achieved the great fundamental 
changes that now assure our people of social security. 


Summary of Discussion 
Question: Why is a Speaker’s certificate necessary for a money bill? 


Mr. J. A. Sparks: Because the money bill does not go to the House 
of Lords. The Speaker has to issue for a money bill such a certificate, 
which enables it to go to the Crown direct. 


Question: Is there in your country any convention under which the 
Crown can ask the Ministry to resign and if it refuses to do so to dismiss 
it? 


Mr. J. A. Sparks: No, 1 do not think the Crown has this power so 
long as the Government commands a majority in the House. But ifa 
Government does not have the majority in the House of Commons, then 
the position is somewhat different. So long as the Government has a 
majority and is supported by it and can get its legislation through, the 
Crown has no power to interfere at all. 


FEDERALISM TODAY — A REVIEW 
Khalid Bin Sayeed 


That federalism is obsolescent if not obsolete, has been a constant 
and persistent assertion on the part of writers whose pronouncements 
cannot be brushed aside as hasty or exaggerated. They have pointed 
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out that the main arguments in favour of federalism have lost their validity 
because the conditions postulating federalism have disappeared. ‘“‘I 
infer, in a word’’, wrote Professor Laski, “that the epoch of federalism 
is over, and that only a centralized system can effectively confront the 
problems of a new time.”’! Professor W. Friedmann, analysing the en- 
croachments that federal governments have made on their respective 
provincial or state governments, says, ‘“‘The ultimate solution lies in the 
abandonment of the federal structure in its present form and in the 
substitution of increased and extensive functions of regional and local 
government.”2 And according to Professor William E. Rappard, the 
Swiss people have decided “‘to put an end to a constitutional situation 
which had become perfectly untenable.”3 Even Professor Wheare, 
whose deep affection for federalism is matched by his chaste and sound 
analysis, sounds not very optimistic when he reviews the circumstances 
which have transformed the federal constitution and federal government 
of Australia into a quasi-federal constitution and a quasi-federal 
government.4 


{f one looks at some of the attempts that have been made to set 
up federal structures in countries like India, one is again faced with a 
situation which is quite disquieting in so far as the prospects of federalism 
are concerned. The new Indian constitution has no elaborate or complex 
process of amendment. Any encroachment can be made on the ‘‘State 
list”’, if it is supported by not less than two-thirds of the members present 
in the Council of States. And while a ‘Proclamation of Emergency is in 
operation’, Parliament shall ‘“‘have power to make laws for the whole 
or any part of the territory of India with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in the State List.”5 Difficulties like the Bricker Amendment 
have not only been foreseen, but forestalled. Thus, Article 253 lays down, 
“Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of this Chapter 








1 The Obsolescence of Federalism. Reprinted from the New Republic (May 3, 1939) 
In THE PEOPLE, POLITICS AND THE POLITICIAN, edited by A.N. Christensen 
and E.M. Kirpatrick. 


2 Federal Constitutions and Social Planning (The Political Quarterly, Volume 20, 1949). 


3 Quated by Professor ~_ Rogers in Variations on Democratic Themes {Political 
Science Quarterly, December, 1948). 


4 Federal Government (p. 255). 
5 The Constitution of India (As modified upto July 1, 1952.); p. 88. 
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(Relations between the Union and the States), Parliament has power to 
make any law for the whole or any part of the territory of India for 
implementing any treaty, agreement or convention with any other country 
or countries or any decision made at any international conference, 
association or other body.”’6 


In a federal state “sovereignty, or political power is divided between 
the central and the local governments, so that each of them within its own 
sphere is independent of the other.”7 Since this sacrosanct doctrine has 
been defiled, time and again, the entire federal structure, with its layers 
of authority and the independence of each authority within its respective 
sphere, has been mutilated beyond recognition. In fine, federalism is fast 
disappearing; it can only exist on paper—a legacy of the past shorn of all 
its realities. 


Now, what is it exactly that makes federalism obsolescent? “The 
chief forces which have helped the federal governments to become in 
Mill’s words, ‘‘masters of the joint deliberations’, seem to have been 
fourfold. They are war, economic depression, the growth of the social 
services and the internal combustion engine. 


We are living in an age of total wars. Prosecution of a total war 
entails diversion of considerable resources, both human and material, 
from the civilian sector to the defence sector of the economy. This means 
that the defence expenditure of the central government increases. It 
meets this increase by imposing new taxes and raising new and additional 
loans. When it resorts to new taxation, the federal government finds 
that it is restricted by division of heads of revenue. But the juggernaut 
of war finance, with its overriding object of efficient prosecution of the 
war, cannot afford to respect such constitutional niceties. Thus, by a 
process of amendment, the state or provincial heads of revenue are seized 
by the federal government. This weakens the financial position of the 
provinces or states. 


In Australia, one often refers to the annual and unedifying wrangle 
that takes place between Prime Minister and Premiers. The Premiers 





6 The Constitution of India (As modified upto July 1, 1952);p. 89. 
7 Report of the Royal Commission on the Australian Constitution (p. 230). 
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return to their capitals year after year, grumbling that they cannot make 
ends meet. This has been happening since 1942, when vast increases in 
war expenditure led the Australian Commonwealth to force its regional 
governments to retire from the income tax field and receive in return 
compensatory grants. Similarly, in Switzerland, to meet increases in 
expenditure brought about by the First World War, taxation of incomes, 
property and profits, was imposed by Amendments of 1915 and 1919. 
In 1938, when the defence expenditure increased, the Constitution was 
again amended, to authorize taxes on war profits, income and capital, 
and a tax on beer. The new amendments also repealed the arrangement. 
of 1917 by which the cantons shared in the yield of the stamp taxes. In 
Canada, provinces were induced to vacate the income tax field for the 
duration of the war and twelve months thereafter, and to receive in 
return annual grants. The great increase in armament expenditure in the 
United States from, 1940, followed by its participation in the war from 
1941, raised the level of direct taxation to phenomenal heights. Amend-- 
ment 16 empowers the Congress ‘‘to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
states, and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 


This brings-us to the question whether the levy of direct taxes 
by the federal government, has reduced the revenue of the pro- 
vincial governments to such an extent that they cannot discharge the 
functions allocated in their lists without grants from the centre. The 
fact that the provincial'or regional governments have become considerably 
dependent upon the federal government in all the four federations 
(United States, Canada, Australia and Switzerland) i is borne out by the 
erties figures. 


In 1939, in the United States, the states were receiving in voluntary 
grants from the federal government, 15% of their income; in Canada, 
the provinces were receiving about 10% of their income; in Australia 
the-states were receiving about 12% of their income; and in Switzerland, 
the cantons were receiving 25% of their income. These figures for 1939, 
indicate the-peace-timé trends. The ensuing war accelerated the process. 
For example, the income tax arrangements in Australia and in Canada 
in 1942, whereby the states and provinces were induced to vacate the 
field of income tax in return for compensatory grants by. the federal 
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government, meant that in the Dominion governments a further 25% 
of the income of the states or provinces was provided by voluntary grants. 


War Finance is almost insatiable in its increasing demand for re- 
sources. Efficient prosecution of the war entails three things: Firstly, 
the production of war goods should be given first priority, and this requires 
control of production. Secondly, inflation has to be kept within reason- 
able dimensions, otherwise it will come in the way of efficient prosecution 
of war. Higher incomes to consumers as a result of inflation means 
that they can appropriate more resources than the needs of defence 

ermit. If the government merely relies on the higher prices that it can 
pay, it means that its defence expenditure will become unbearable. On 
the other hand, the morale of the civilian sector or the general consumers 
has to be maintained. Thus, both in its own interest and in that of the 
consumers, the government relies on its third weapon of war finance, 
namely, rationing and price control of war material and consumers 
goods. 


The Supreme Court did not raise any objection to the Fedefal Control 
Act passed in 1918, which gave the federal government power to fix both 
inter-state and intra-state rates of railroads. Similarly, acts authorizing 
the federal government to take over all the telephone lines in the country, 
regulating the price of fuel, providing for the commandeering of the output 
of factories, were one and all upheld by the Supreme Court as a valid 
exercise of the war power of the federal government.’ In the last war 
the United States lacked nothing in its armoury of powers that was 
available to the government of the United Kingdom. Acts were passed 
to control manufacture, output and sale of articles even remotely con- 
nected with the waging of war; nothing significant remained outside the 
harness of controls. Wages, prices and salaries were stabilized under 
Congressional control. 


Similarly in Australia, in September 1939, the Parliament passed 
National Security Act, which enabled the government to control prices, 
rents, capital issues, monetary expansion etc. At first, the High Court 


was most reluctant to grant such a wide sweep of powers to the Common- 





$ Decisions quoted in Wheare’s Federal Government (p. 206). 
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wealth government. In Victoria vs. The Commonwealth? the High 
Court held that public servants employed in a government departments, 
not engaged on war work, could not be compelled to work on a 
holiday. In this case, the Chief Justice pointed out that if the Common- 
wealth government was given a blank cheque in the name of defence 
power, “the result would be the abolition, in all but name, of the federal 
system of government which it is the object of the Constitution to esta- 
blish’’. But in 1944, when certain regulations imposing industrial cons- 
cription and controlling civil employment, were brought before the High 
Court for consideration, they obtained a unanimous approval. 


In June 1940, the Canadian Parliament brushed aside the property 
and civil rights granted to the provinces, in the British North America 
Act of 1867—the ‘blanket clause’ which had caused havoc to the Dominion 
legislation in the inter-war period. Thus, the National Resources 
Mobilization Act came into being, which authorized the Dominion 
executive to require all Canadians to put their persons and property at 
the disposal of the state. 


So, the argument that a federal constitution hampers speedy action 
in times of emergency, that it is inflexible and cannot accommodate itself 
to changing times and circumstances, does not hold much water. A 
constitution which grants such a wide latitute and plentitude of powers 
as to enable the President to take over and operate any factories or in- 
dustries, necessary for the production of military supplies, if their owners 
refused to produce war supplies for the government, (powers granted to 
the President of the United States in the two world wars), possesses as 
much elasticity as the unwritten and extremely flexible constitution of the 
United Kingdom. 


A federal constitution such as that of Canada is often accused of 
shielding minorities like the French-speaking Canedians. The way the 
French-speaking Canadians fought tooth and nail against conscription, 
in the two world wars, is often cited as a grave disadvantage of having a 
federal form of government. But such divisions are not necessarily 
unique features of a federal arrangement. There is the same kind of 
division between the Dutch and the British in South Africa, which has 








® Cited in Wheare’s Federal Government (p. 208). 
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a unitary form of government. In fact, it is a federal form of govern- 
ment which can satisfy the cultural and linguistic aspirations of minorities 
like the French Canadians in Canada, and it is under a federal arrange- 
ment that these minorities are willing to live and work in harmony with 
the majority communities. 


There is another positive advantage that a federal government 
enjoys in war time. In war time every government works under severe 
strains, both of sheer magnitude of the work involved and the time in 
which it has to be accomplished. That makes some division of work 
and responsibility necessary. And for sucha division, a federal mechan- 
ism offers excellent scope and malleability. Thus, in the two world wars 
the ‘call-up’ of men for service was delegated to the states, and in the 
second world war greater discretion was left to the state authorities in 
administering the system. During the second world war, institutions like 
the Conference of State Governors and the Council of State Govern- 
ments, not only co-ordinated policies between the states, but also 
served as admirable instruments of co-operation between the states and 
the federal government. 


These co-operative endeavours and achievements on the part of state 
governments, substantiate the view of the Attorney-General when he 
said that ‘‘as a matter of practical administration, the strength of 
130,000,000 people cannot be fully mobilised for the war programme, 
except through the mobilisation at full capacity of state and local 
machinery”. The state and provincial governments in Australia and 
Canada did not lag behind their American counterparts in this co- 
operation with their respective federal governments for an efficient prose- 
cution of the war. 


Another objection against a federal form of government, is that, 
although a federal system can be adapted to face the exigencies of a situa- 
tion like the war, it is not suitable for tackling the problem of post-war 
reconstruction and reconversion. But the problems of reconverting 
an economy from that of war to one of peace are far from easy. Even 
an ardent champion of free enterprise like Professor Pigou has advocated 
exirem2 care and caution in removing war-time controls. for a hasty 
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removal of the harness may result in the emergence of all kinds of bottle- 
necks, followed by a recession. 


It was with the problems of reconversion in mind that the 
Labour government of Australia tried to obtain for the Commonwealth 
powers to deal with a host of matters which in war-time reside, in 
whole or in part, within the ambit of the Commonwealth, but which 
thereafter would fall from its grasp. The powers desired by the 
Commonwealth government included control of prices, profiteering, 
production and distribution of goods, marketing, trusts, combines. 
monopolies, and family allowances. The Commonwealth government 
called for a conference of the states’ representatives and those of the 
Commonwealth. An agreement was arrived at to the effect that the 
states should delegate power over those subjects to the Commonwealth 
for a period of five years after the cessation of hostilities. The state 
legislature refused to ratify the agreement. In 1944, 1946, and 1948 
the Commonwealth sought to secure the requisite powers by submitting 
to the people proposals for constitutional amendment. The amend- 
ments were not acceptable to the people, except in the field of social 
services, and the Commonwealth Government had to face the work 
of reconstruction with little more power than it had possessed heretofore. 


Therefore, the critics point out that if the constitution had been 
of a unitary kind, the proposals could have easily been passed into law. 
But the cumbrous and complicated machinery of a federal constitution 
had to be manipulated, and the net result was that the machinery was 
so rigid that it would not respond to the pressing problems of recon- 
struction. But this amounts to blaming federalism for defects which 
it shares with every democratic form of government, It was not primarily 
because there was a federal form of government in Australia that these 
proposals could not be carried through. The obstacles came more from 
the way the people and the political parties thought about the proposals. 
[t has been noticed in Australia that the acceptance or rejection of such 
proposals depends upon the sort of party government that is in power. 
Conservative state governments will fight radical federal proposals such as 
the nationalisation of the Central bank and federal price control of 1948. 
Similarly, Conservative federal governments will not view with favour 
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tadical experiments in the states such as the Social Credit programme in 
Alberia; nor will they themselves carry out a bold federal policy in times 
of depression as in 1930. 


Having considered the problems of post-war reconstruction, and 
as to how they have been tackled by a federal government like that of 
Australia, it will be both interesting and instructive to see how Australian 
and other federations have weathered storms of a more serious nature 


like the depression of the thirties. 
(To be continued) 


THE EFFECT OF COLOMBO PLAN: 
P.W.E. Curtin 


Rather than talk about the Colombo Plan in general, it would 
be useful to discuss what effect the Colombo Plan has had so far. Ob- 
viously it is not a Plan in the sense of a highly integrated, centrally directed 
economic Plan. J do not think there is any existing international Plan 
of this kind; nor is there likelihood of one for a long time to come. The 
Colombo Plan is essentially a system of consultation and of mutual 
economic co-operation. In a way, it is an attempt to put the Common- 
wealth idea into effect in economic matters in South and South-East Asia. 
In other words, the Colombo Plan is a framework for the economic 
plans of the national states of South and South-East Asia. It received 
its name from the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Common- 
wealth in Colombo, in 1950. 


The original members were Ceylon, India and Pakistan for this area 
of the Commonwealth, along with the United Kingdom and Canada 
from outside the area, and Australia and New Zealand on the edge of 
the area. Soon after, the United States and then the other countries of 
the area joined, until at the present moment all the countries in South- 
East Asia, in some way or other, are participating in the Plan. Thailand 
is not actually a member of the organisation, but she is receiving aid 
from some member-countries of the area; and likewise the Philippines. 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 9, 1954. 
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The next question is: what has the Plan done since 1950-51? To ans- 
wer this question it is necessary to go back to the state of affairs in 1950-51. 
In this period the new nation states of the area were just settling 
down after a period of absorption in the political problems of independ- 
ence. They were beginning to address themselves in varying degrees to 
economic development. Outside the area, there was not a great deal of 
interest in it. The great preoccupation of the rest of the world was 
European reconstruction. 


Now, one of the first achievements of the Colombo Plan has 
been to dramatise the needs of the peoples of this area to attract the 
attention of the world. And today, the needs and the problems of this 
area have become, possibly, the main preoccupation of the world. There 
are many reasons for the focussing of world’s attention on this area, 
but in the economic field the Colombo Plan must be given some credit for 
making the needs of this area plain. 


Next, the countries of this area together with the Commonwealth 
countries outside the area and the United States, have, over the past three 
to four years, been drawn into a very close community of co-operation 
in economic matters, bringing statesmen and public servants into close 
and constant consultation throughout the year. Consultation is intensi- 
fied and enlarged at the annual meetings of the Consultative Committee 
when the programmes of the economic plans and the schemes of mutual 
aid come under the closest review. This kind of consultation and ex- 
change of views, on the problems constantly emerging, is quite impor- 
tant. For, economic planning, perhaps, presents the sharpest challenge 
to public administrators. The countries of the area have had to create 
a governmental machine for economic planning and this appalling task 
has been made much easier by the Colombo Plan. 


The Colombo Plan is also a system of mutual aid whereby member 
countries both help each other directly and also use their influence on 
international bodies to see that the needs of the countries of this area 
are given due attention. Since the Plan was drawn up, over four hundred 
million pounds sterling has come into the area. The Colomto Plan must 
be given some of the credit for attracting this money. 
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One of the catalysts of economic development is the cosultant or 
expert who gets the project under way. This brings us to the technical 
assistance aspect of the Colombo Plan which is responsible for help of 
three kinds :— 


(a) Consultants or experts; 

(b) Higher training abroad in the various fields of economic 
development under the Plan; 

(c) Equipment and experts for training institutions or research 
institutes in the area. 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding about technical assistance. 
However, the need for advice to do new things is obvious and even in the 
advanced countries in the world advice is sought from outside when 
new projects are initiated. An interesting development is the extension 
of mutual aid within the area. The countries of the area are now giving 
advice to each other on problems analogous to those they have already 
faced in their own country. 


One aspect of economic development, that no discussion of the 
Colombo Plan can dodge, is the tremendous pressure of population on 
the economic resources of the area. Many people are pessimistic about the 
result of the over-population of the area. Of course, it was realised in 
1950-51, when the Plan was drawn up, that in the early stages the most 
that could be done would be to hold the standard of living at its present 
admittedly low level, while laying the foundations for future economic 
development. It was hoped also that in one way or another the vast 
population increase could be checked. It was fully realised that it was 
necessary to prevent economic gains from being eaten up by an un- 
balanced increase in population. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Could you explain why Thailand has so far remained out 
of the Plan? 


Dr. P. W.E. Curtin: Thailand is a great international centre for 
the United Nations and she has of course been receiving a great deal of 
American technical assistance and economic aid. Apart from this, there 
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is the fact that Thailand has in one way or another preserved its independ- 
ence right through the centuries and has remained aloof to some extent 
from the rest of the area. Some think also that Thailand, perhaps, 
misunderstands certain aspects of the Colombo Plan. 


Question; The population of the area is increasing faster than 
development schemes and investment in the area. So, how can we 
reconcile productivity and population? 


Dr. P.W.E. Curtin: This is obviously a very difficult question and 
the population problem can only be solved by the peoples and the Govern- 
ments of the area. It is very much their business and | think they realise 
quite well that there is not much point in increasing the number of people, 
perpetually on the verge of starvation. 


Question: How far is the Colombo Plan heiping in social planning? 


Dr. P.W.E. Curtin: One of the main fields of development under 
the Colombo Plan is the increase in social capital, health, education and 
the like. The technical assistance scheme has also helped in the field of 
social welfare, whether under the Colombo Plan or the United Nations 
and U.S, schemes, 


KASHMIR—THE LATEST PHASE 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


For six years, the dispute between India and Pakistan regarding the 
final disposition of the State of Kashmir has been pending before the 
United Nations. The Government of Pakistan has always desired and 
the Government of India is committed to the deciding of the future of 
the State through a free and impartial plebiscite to be held under inter- 
national auspices. In accepting the Maharajah of Kashmir’s accession 
offer in 1947, the Governor-General of India had clearly stated: 


“It is my Government’s wish that, as soon as law and order 
have been restored in Kashmir and its soil cleared of the invaders, 
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the question of State’s accession should be settled by a reference to 


the people”. 


In his telegram to the Prime Minister of Pakistan on October 28, 
1947, Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, elaborated this statement 
of the Governor-General in the following terms: 


‘| wish to assure you that the action that the Government of 
India has taken has been forced upon them by circumstances, which 
put Srinagar in imminent and great danger. 
interfere in the affairs of Kashmir State after the raiders have been 
driven away and law and order established”. 


Mr. Nehru went on to say that accession was subject to reference to 
the will of the people of Kashmir and that India does not want to impose 


its own decision on them. 


Similar declarations have been repeatedly made by Indian represen- 
tatives. In his opening statement to the Security Council, on January 5, 
1948, the chief [Indian delegate Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, a Minister of 


the Government of India, reiterated: 


“IT would invite the attention of the members of the Security 
Council to the high principled statesmanship characteristic of the 
Government of India under its present leadership. In accepting the 
accession they refused to take advantage of the immediate peril in 
which the State found itself and informed the ruler that the accession 
should finally be settled by plebiscite as soon as peace had been 
restored. They have subsequently made it quite clear that they 
are agreeable to the plebiscite being conducted, if necessary under 


international auspices.””! 


Thus certain fundamental principles were accepted by India and 
Pakistan and endorsed by the Security Council. The United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) on August 13, 1948, passed 
a resolution which was explicitly accepted by the two countries. It en- 
dorsed theprinciple that the future of the State ‘‘will be decided through 





1 Security Council Document No, S/PV 227, p. 20. 
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the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite conducted 
under the United Nations auspices’. This resolution taken together 
with UNCIP’S subsequent resolution of January 5, 1949, provided a basis 
for the settlement of the Kashmir dispute. 


Notwithstanding all its commitments, the Government of India 
approved the resolution of the ‘All Jammu and Kashmir National Con- 
ference’, adopted on October 27, 1950, which provided for the convening 
of a Constituent Assembly for Kashmir (including areas under Pakis- 
tan’s control) to determine the future form of Government and the ques- 
tion of the State’s accession. Addressing the National Conference in 
Srinagar, Mr. Nehru welcomed the move for convening a Constituent 
Assembly, based on adult franchise, to determine “‘the future shape and 
affiliation of the State”. He went to the extent of stating :— 


‘*Kashmir is part of our heart. Naturally these sentiments will 
affect the attitude of the people of Kashmir towards India, although 
ultimately the people of Kashmir, through an elected constituent 
assembly, will ratify the formal accession of the State to India.2” 


This indicated that the Government of India had no intention of 
proceeding with a free and impartial plebiscite under United Nations’ 
auspices. 


So far as decision through an Assembly is concerned, it might be 
pointed out that in January 1948, Mr. Ayyangar had proposed to the 
President of the Security Council, Mr. Van Langenhove, that the Mahara- 
jah’s interim government should convoke a National Assembly, which 
should hold a plebiscite. The President of the Council, however, was 
not prepared to consider this proposal, because a plebiscite thus held 
could not provide fair means for ascertaining the wishes of Kashmiris. 
Nevertheless, the Government of India included the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir in part B of the first schedule of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, of which Article 370 provides for a Constituent Assembly for 
Kashmir. 





? The Statesman, New Delhi, October 30, 1951. 
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[t is hard to reconcile India’s commitments for a free and impartia! 
plebiscite under the United Nations’ auspices with its approval for con- 
vening a Constituent Assembly to determine the future affiliation of the 
State. Ina letter to the President of the Security Council on December 14, 
1950, Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan pointed out that ‘“‘the All Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference’s resolution of October 27, 1950, was 
against the two UNCIP resolutions accepted by India and Pakistan. In 
the light of these two resolutions and the assurances given by India, it is 
clear that the plebiscite held only under the United Nations’ auspices 
could provide the guarantee of fairness and impartiality”’. 


Speaking to the Security Council on March 29, 1951, Sir Benegal Rau, 
the representative of India, gave assurances that nothing would be done to 
prejudice the settlement on the future accession of Kashmir. He added 
that :— 


“Some members of the Council appear to fear that in the process 
the Kashmir Constituent Assembly might express its opinion on the 
question of accession. The Constituent Assembly cannot be physi- 
cally prevented from expressing its opinion on this question if it 
chooses. But the opinion will not bind my Government or prejudice 
the position of this Council.”*3 


The significant part of this statement that the ‘Constituent Assembly 
cannot be physically prevented from expressing its opinion on this question 
if it chooses’, and the earlier statement of Mr. Nehru (October 30, 1950) 
clearly indicated that India intended to violate the basic principles on 
which the Council and the parties to the dispute were trying to find a 
settlement. Naturally, therefore, it raised apprehensions in the mind of 
the Security Council that the Government of India was deliberately 
obstructing a settlement. 


When the members of the Security Council insisted that India should 
clarify its stand, the Indian representative gave further assurances to the 
Council that his country was not shirking a plebiscite and would adhere 
to its commitments. Taking note of these assurances, the Security Coun- 


3 Security Council Official Records, 538th Meeting, March 29, 1951, p.3. 
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cil, in its resolution of March 19514 affirmed that any action taken by 
the Kashmir Constituent Assembly to determine the future shape and 
affiliation of the State would not constitute a disposition of the State in 
accordance with the commitments of the Government of India as ex- 
pressed in its acceptance of the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948, 
and January 5, 1949. 


Nevertheless, the Prime Minister of India supported the decision 
of the “All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference’ to convene a 
Constituent Assembly. Replying to a question in the House of the People 
on June 4, $951, Mr. Nehru said that the proposed Constituent Assembly 
of Jammu and Kashmir was in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution of India. He even made bold to assert that India had never 
thought of the Constituent Assembly as anything which came in the 
way of the Security Councils. 


When the Kashmir Constituent Assembly was formally convened on 
October 31, 1951. the Prime Minister of India in a public meeting stated: 


‘We are in great earnest about the Kashmir business. And we will 
have a plebiscite and everything else there. But we will stand no nonsense 
from anyone because we know we are right’’.6 


In July 1952, India reached an ‘‘agreement’’ with occupied Kashmir 
at New Delhi. The main provisions of the agreement, which was rubber- 
stamped by the Indian Parliament in August, were: First, Jammu and 
Kashmir will form an intzgral part of India; second, the head of the State 
will be recognized by the President of the Indian Republic on the re- 
commendation of the Kashmir Assembly; third, the Indian flag will be 
recognized in Kashmir as in any other part of India; fourth, in the event 
of disturbances in Kashmir, the President of the Indian Republic will 
have the right to proclaim a state of emergency with the approval of the 


4 The resolution was submitted by the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America at the 532nd meeting of the Security Council on 
March 21, 1951 and adopted by the Security Council on March 30, 1951. 


5 Indian News Chronicle, June 5, 1951. 
§ The Civil & Military Gazette, Lahore, December 28, 1951, 
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Kashmir Government.?7 The agreement further provided that the 
Supreme Court of India will have original jurisdiction in regard.to dis- 
putes mentioned in Article 113 of the Indian constitution. The Govern- 
ment. of India had also recommended that the Advisory Tribunal'in the 
State, the highest judicial authority, be abolished and its jurisdiction 
vested in the Supreme Court, which is the final court of appeal under: the 
Indian Constitution. The Kashmiri delegation led by Shaikh Abdulla 
was not, however, quite willing, to accept this proposal’. Perhaps under 
Indian pressure, they showed half-hearted willingness to accept it, but 
demanded time to consider the matter in detail. 


The main purpose of this agreement was that Kashmir shou‘d be 
brought under the [Indian constitution in respect of citizenship, funda- 
mental rights, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, the powers of the 
Indian President and the status of the Indian flag. After the agreement 
was concluded, the Prime Minister of India declared that Kashmir being a 
constituent unit of the Indian Republic was a part of its territory.  Al- 
though, at a press conference, he turned down the suggestion that there 
was no need for a plebiscite in Kashmir as the Constituent Assembly 
had come into being, yet he expound.d the novel view that under the 
present charter, the Security Council could do nothing in Kashmir against 
India’s will. Did that mean that India could go back on its commit- 
ments with impunity ? 


Since the conclusion of the Indo-Kashmir agreement, far-reaching 
steps have been taken to bind Kashmir to India. Among these are the 
elevation of Yuvraj Karan Singh, the last Hindu Maharaja’s son, as the 
head of the State, the construction of a tunnel, linking Kashmir, during 
all times of the year, with India, and the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah. 
This elevation of the Yuvraj and the unceremonious exit of the Sheikh 
are symbolic events which respectively show that the out-dated Hindu 
monarchy still lingers on in the unhappy valley and that the last vestige of 
popular leadership has been wiped out. 


The axe fell on Sheikh Abdulla, for six years the virtual ruler of 
Indian-held Kashmir and the once trusted lieutenant and personal friend 





7 Dawn, Karachi, July 25, 1952, 
8 Ibid 
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of Pandit Nehru, because he would not go the whole hog with New Delhi. 
He had begun to show notable reluciance in implementing those parts of 
the Indo-Kashmir Agreerrent, which aimed at merging Kashmir with 
India. He was willing to cast his lot with India, but with reservations. 
With the exception of three items grouped under defence, foreign affairs 
and communications, he wanted Kashmir to have comp'ete freedom, 


The Hindu extrenists demanded complete merger of the State with 
India. They started an agitation against Sheikh Abdulla, who was 
now a somewhat disillusioned man. In one of his speeches he regretted 
that Kashmir’s accession to India had opened innumerable opportunities 
for employment for non-Muslims from the outside while the Muslims in 
their own State found the opportunities either closed or very much 
narrowed down.9 


Sheikh Abdulla caused quite a sensation by suddenly postponing 
the elections to the National Conference for 1953 and by seeking the 
goodwill of Pakistan and India simultaneously. Another accusation 
against him was that, on a number of occasions, he also tried to sug- 
gest that the Constituent Assembly was not competent to ratify the 
Indo-Kashmir Agreement of 1952. 


Moreover, on July 7, 1953, Sheikh Abdulla told the members of the 
National Conference that Kashmir’s accession to India-in 1947 had teen 
due to the ‘‘force of circumstances” and ‘‘it is not the Constituent 
Assembly that will decide the future of Kashmir but the people of the 
State’. On the same day he decided not to call the Constituent Assembly, 
whose representative character he had begun to question.16 


That -was too much for India to stand and with dramatic speed the 
following evening, Karan Singh, the Head. of the State, dissolved the 
Cabinet and dismissed Sheikh Abdulla. The Deputy Prmier, Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, was called upon to form a cabinet and the very 
next day Sheikh Abdulla along with his supporters was arrested. 


The treatment meted out to Sheikh Abdulla and those who opposed 
Indian occupation of Kashmir aroused considerable indignation in Pakis- 





9 The Pakistan Times Lahore, April 4, 1953. 
10 Dawn, Karachi, August 9, 1953. 
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tan. Pakistanis had no real sympathy with Abdulla who had colla- 
borated with India. But they viewed with concern the brutal acts com- 
mitted against Muslim demonstrators in Srinagar, who raised pro-Pakistani 
slogans and condemned Abdulla’s arrest. Pakistan observed a com- 
plete strike on August 10, 1953, as a protest against the ruthless suppression 
and killing of Muslims in Kashmir by the Indian troops. 


Shortly before this turn of events in Kashmir, the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan had met in Karachi. Although no progress over 
Kashmir was made, hope did linger that something might turn up when 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan was to proceed to Delhi a few weeks later 
for further political talks. 


On August 21, 1953, soon after the political crisis in Kashmir, the 
two Prime Ministers met in New Delhi. In a joint communique they 
announced that the Kashmir dispute should be settled in accordance 
w.th the wishes of the people. They also agreed that by the end of April, 
1954 the Pleb‘scite Administrator should be inducted into office. But 
as a result of the developments in the Indian-held Kashmir, a difficulty 
arose. Following the two Prime Ministers’ talks, Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohanmad, the newly appointed Premier of Kashmir, declared that the 
day (in April) Pakistan was dreaming of would never dawn—in other 
words the Plebiscite Administrator would never be appointed and the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly would decide in favour of accession to 
India. The Assembly met in February 1954 and ratified Kashmir’s 


accession to India. 


It need hardly be pointed out that the decision of the Kashmir Con- 
stituent Assembly, which was taken apparently with the approval of the 
Government of India, was inconsistent with India’s long standing pledge 
for a free and impartial plebiscite. The decision prejudiced the course 
of negotiations between the two Prime Ministers and, on February 10, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan appealed to the Prime Minister of India to 
repudiate the unilateral decision of the Constituent Assembly in favour 
of accession to India, on the ground of its being contrary to the plebiscite 
agreement between the two countries. But the Prime Minister of India 
refused to do soor to consider ways and means of implementing his 
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pledges!1. On the other hand, he insinuated that Pakistan itself was not 
desirous of finding a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir dispute, and as 
evidence of it he referred to military aid from the United States. Speak- 
ing in the House of People on March 1, 1954, Mr. Nehru stated : 


‘This grant of military aid by the United States to Pakistan cre- 
ated a grave situation for is in India and for Asia; it adds to our 
tensions; it makes it much more difficult to solve the problems, 
which have confronted India and Pakistan’’.!2 


As regards the American military observers in Kashmir, he an- 
nounced that they could no longer be treated by India as neutrals in 
view of American military aid to Pakistan. Claiming that there had been 
foreign intervention in Pakistan-India affairs, he maintained that the 
results of this aid, which was synonymous with foreign intervention, 
would be still more far-reaching.!13 The Prime Minister of Pakistan ex- 
pressed surprise at this attitude. During a debate on Kashmir in the 
Parliament, he said: 


‘It is extraordinary that the fact that Pakistan should decide 
to accept military aid from U.S.A. in order to strengthen her de- 
fences should be regarded by the Indian Printe Minister as a ground 
for postponing or abandoning efforts for an amicable settientent 
of the Kashmir dispute.’’!4 


Itis difficult to see in what manner the U. S. milttary aid has affected 
the binding character of the agreemen‘s between India and Pakistan 
regarding Kashmir. It may be that when the Kashmir dispute goes back 
to the Security Council, India will attempt to focus wcrld attention on 
U.S. military aid to Pakistan. By so doing, India might hope to gain the 
favour of the Communist bloc which would jump at any fresh opportunity 
to launch an attack on American objectives in this region. This course 
has dangerous potentialities, for it would drag the Kashmir dispute into 
the arena of the cold war and the real issue would be side-tracked to 
India’s advantage. 








11 The Statesman, New Delhi, February 20, 1954. 
12 The Statesman, New Delhi, March 2, 1954. 

13 Tbid. 

14 Dawn, Kasachi, April 20, 1954. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Struggle for Transcaucasia: By Firuz Kazemzadeh, Philosophical 
Library, New York and Oxford George Ronald, 1951, 356pp. 25s net. 


Very few accurate, authentic and non-propaganda books are avail- 
able on the so far comparatively little known region of Transcaucasia, 
bordering strategically on the north-west of Iran. This mountainous 
territory, like the territories of Trans-Caspian and Transoxiana, all under 
the Soviet banner now, contains a great number of Muslims, whose fate 
is uncertain. The Struggle For Transcaucasia, therefore, supplies the 
desideratum. It is at once a standard work and a basic book on the 


subject. 


Its author, Firuz Kazemzadeh, an Iranian by parentage, was born 
in Moscow, but educated in the West. He is very well suited to under- 
take this type of work and he has accomplished it meritoriously. 


The book is divided into 22 chapters. It contains a map of the 
the region under discussion and an elaborate and very comprehensive 
Bibliography. It deals with the period between 1917 and 1921 — the 
crucial years of the Soviet Russian consolidation. During the first World 
War, European Nationalism pervaded the Near and Middle East, including 
Transcaucasia, consisting of the national regions of Armenia, Georgia 
and Azerbaijan -— predominantly Muslim. Caucasian nationalism 
obstructed the reoccupation of their States by the Ottoman Empire. 
They declared their independence and unsuccessfully combined in a short- 
lived Federation, which soon dissolved itself. With the fall of the Axis 
Powers, the ever-present British stepped into Transcaucasia only to 
abandon it to the all-devouring forces of the mighty Soviet Russia. 


This interesting story has in this book been told, regionally, but 
in a well-knit sequence. It is very readable. The language is simple 
aad unpedantic. The research for this work was done at the Hoover 
Institute, Stanford University, under the expert guidance of Dr. Michael 
Karpovich, Professor of History, Harvard University, who has written 
an Introduction to the book. 

M. B, 








